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COMMENT 

MEA CULPA 

WITH this number Poetry completes a decade — 
October first it will be ten years old. The eve 
of one's birthday may be the appropriate moment for 
reflection and more or less penitential confession. 

Mea culpa — so the orthodox confession begins; with 
a humble mind must one approach the sacred closet. 
And the mood is not difficult, considering how frequently 
we are prodded toward humility. "You have wasted 
a great opportunity," writes one correspondent. "You 
are possibly five per cent better than The Century," says 
another — no less trenchant an authority than Ezra 
Pound. "I have loved Poetry, but your disparagement 
of the great Rostand makes me wish I had a five-year 
subscription to withdraw," deposes a third. "Will you 
never stop dealing out free verse and pretending it is 
poetry?" cries a fourth. And a fifth complains that 
only the rhymer's tinkle rings through our pages now. 

All this — and much more — on the artistic side. Of 
course we might put up a defence, setting forth our 
manifold achievements; but that would not be fitting 
in a penitent. And the editor realizes only too deeply 
the magazine's many errors and derelictions; whatever 
it has done for the cause, unquestionably it might have 
done much more under the all-wise guidance of complete 
and perfect competence. 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

But it is on the business side that the editor is most 
sincerely penitent and humble: here, somehow or other, 
we have indeed missed our opportunity — we have not 
persuaded the poetry-loving public to subscribe in suffi- 
cient numbers to support the magazine. Ten years ago 
our guarantors — more than an hundred they were then — 
accepted the responsibility of a rash experiment for the 
benefit of an art then neglected and decried. It seemed 
reasonable to hope that within five years a circulation 
of ten thousand or more would assure the magazine's 
continuance by making it modestly self-supporting. 
Now that twice five years have passed there is still no 
prospect of the fulfilment of this hope; the future of the 
magazine is precarious because it still rests on the gen- 
erosity and continued loyalty of its guarantors. 

The editor accuses herself. If she had had a small 
modicum of ordinary business instinct, she might have 
found a larger "audience" and rallied it to the support 
of the poets' organ — for, imperfect as it may be, Poetry 
is, by general consent, the leading organ of the art in 
the English-speaking world. There must be at least 
ten thousand people in this country who would wish to 
help support this organ if we could reach them and per- 
suade them of their need of it, of the country's need of it. 
But unfortunately we have not known how to reach out 
and persuade. Small advertising, in these days of 
enormous expenditures for publicity, is simply money 
wasted. Circularizing, in these days of over-burdened 
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mails, doesn't pay for the stamps on the envelopes. Yet 
the public has become so accustomed to the advertiser's 
dope that they rely on it like a morphine-eater, and pay 
no attention to those who do not supply, in conspicuous 
and never-ceasing profusion, the artificial stimulus. 

What is to be done? The editor confesses frankly that 
she does not know. The magazine ought to go on, it 
would be bitterly missed — this seems beyond question 
if one may believe the proofs that come by every mail, 
and the emphatic assurances of people who know the 
work it is doing. Its influence is out of proportion to 
its subscription list, because it is widely quoted by the 
newspapers and is used in extenso by all the innumerable 
modern anthologists; not to mention the young men and 
women far and near who receive from it their first stimulus 
toward artistic expression, and feed their souls on it, 
often in remote corners of this vast country and against 
formidable spiritual isolation. 

The editor is tempted to quote here an editorial which 

appeared in the magazine eight years ago this month. 

By this time we should have outgrown the need of it, 

but, mea culpa, it is as true now as it was then. It was 

entitled A Word to Our Readers: 

Are you convinced of the value of our unique experiment for the 
support and encouragement of a universal and indispensable art? Do 
you wish the magazine to continue beyond the period for which it is 
subsidized? Do you wish its policy to be one of increasing liberality 
toward the poets and their public, working always toward more just 
appreciation and recompense for the former, and for the latter a pres- 
entation of the best the art has to offer? 
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The permanence of the magazine lies not with us, but with you. 
Given life and health, we can pledge to its support our best service, 
and — under the usual limitations of human error — increasing knowledge 
and efficiency; for there is much education in such work as this. But 
our labor will not avail for permanence unless we can reach the public 
for poetry which must exist in this vast country, and in the wide 
provinces of the English-speaking world. And we can not find that 
public unless you help us. 

We must be advertised by our friends. Other advertising, in these 
days of enormously expensive displays of it, is costly and often futile. 
We have preferred to reserve our endowment fund for our contributors, 
the poets, in order to increase the intrinsic value of the magazine. The 
direct advertisement of recommendation is the only possible means of 
increasing its scope and influence. 

Thus you, and you alone, can give us really effective aid toward 
reaching a circulation large enough to enable us to stand alone. You 
can help us in any or all of the following ways: 

First, send or renew your own subscription. 

Second, persuade one or more of your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe. 

Third, see that your social and literary clubs subscribe. 

Fourth, see that the public library in your town carries one or more 
subscriptions. 

Fifth, talk about the magazine; either praise or blame will indicate 
your interest. 

To those who wish to give more to the magazine than the amount of 
their subscription, we extend a cordial invitation to join our body of 
guarantors. Full guarantors pay fifty dollars a year, or in a few instances 
one hundred. They receive the magazine each month, as many copies 
as they order, and full reports once a year. Like members of art in- 
stitutes, and of operatic, dramatic and orchestral societies, like donors 
of prizes and scholarships in schools and exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture, architecture and music; like these, our guarantors are patrons 
of a great art, one which, equally with the other arts, needs public 
encouragement, and even endowment, if it is to achieve its triumphs. 
By encouraging the art, by staking something on their faith in those 
who practice it, they increase their own enjoyment of it, and receive 
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perhaps more than they give, so that the adventure is of mutual benefit. 

Another way of contributing largely is to offer a prize. This way is 
recommended especially to clubs. We should like to give as many 
prizes annually as the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh or the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

In this art an urgent need is for the endowment of scholarships, 
especially traveling scholarships. The modern world — modern thought 
and art — is cosmopolitan. A young poet, even more than a young 
aspirant in the other arts, needs a certain amount of cosmopolitan 
training and experience. For the lack of it he may develop narrowly, 
remaining provincial and laggard-minded. It is an incredible and 
inexcusable omission that the expensively endowed American Academy 
at Rome does not include poets among the young artists it subsidizes; 
indeed, they are precisely the ones who would perhaps benefit the most 
by a few years' residence in Rome. The editor has in mind now three or 
four promising young poets to whom a scholarship would be of incalcul- 
able benefit. 

Many inspiring words encouraged me while I was explaining the 
project of the magazine to possible guarantors. One of these, a Chicago 
lawyer, said, "Of course put me down — I don't know any better way to 
pay my debt to Shelley." What do you owe, you who read this article, 
to Shelley? to Coleridge, Milton, Shakespeare? to Moliere, Dante, 
Sappho, Homer? to all the great poets whose immortal singing has 
incalculably enriched life, become an integral part of the mind of the 
race ? Have you ever felt an obligation to pay a little of that immeasur- 
able debt? Is there any other way to pay your debt to the great dead 
poets than by supporting and encouraging the poets now alive? Among 
them may be the founders of a renaissance, among them may be an 
immortal. In a sense not only actual and immediate, but permanent, 
mystic and profound, their fate is in your hands. 

Like many another penitent confessing his sins, the 
editor ends with a nefarious attempt to shift, or at least 
to share, responsibility. She does not know how to 
make the magazine self-supporting — do you? 

H.M. 
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